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Massey-Harris  and  The  Tariff 

GENTLEMEN: 

While  I  am  appearing  before  you  to-dav  merelv  ^,  ,  « 

tion  since  that  dale     iTwoIT,''^:' 'T"  '"  '"."''•""""  °P"a- 

natural  line  of  n,a„ufa    Je  for  Canad^  ,har?hTV'  ^"' T" 
machinprr/      Tk-  ^       i  «-  anada  than  that  of  agr  cu  tural 

the  mechanical  progress  of  the  Lrfn  T  ""P°^^''''«-  ^"^  ""'>' 
agriculture  as  it ^s  n'o:rrri:d?nt  WsL^nTanar  t n^^a^i^- '''^ 
in  proportion   to  their  numbers    have  h.H  !  ,^^"^d  ar.., 

indeed  in  desig-   ■^-^  and  n^rZZ'       \  ^  '"^  '^'^^  ^^^'^ 

patent  records'wK   show.  '    ''''"   "^^''"^'^'    ^^    >'°-- 

In  i^^  "^f^a^?  '''  '"**P*^°'*  *»*  ^fi*"  *e  Consumer 

extraordinary  number  of  companies  e      red  fnto  thi  f^'  ^" 

ttrir lo  dff^re^^t r '^-^^  ^z^::^^i 

while  Tt  ?h.  companies  in  Ontario  making  binders 

most  certainly  acted  to  the  advantage"    th"   consumer      T^ 
mat  most  of  them  were  \n  time  drivpn  nnf  r.(  u     •  "'ncr 

.t„u^,.ec„„pe.itio„-.in.tr:.:^lS"StS„l 

time  a  capital  investment  of  J!93  25=)  onn  =,„^  J    i     •     P .  ®^"* 
Branches.  31,000  persons     (A  -isf  5  fi  ^mploymg,  in  all 

"A")   r  ,-«„/     "persons.    (A  .ist  of  firms  is  attached  as  Exhibit 

more  credit  to  the  country.  ^  *^  brought 


Free  Trade  ArKumentt  baMd  on  false  premises 

Two  political  parties  have  placed  -free  agricultural  impletnents" 
•n  th  Platform  and  I  come  before  you  on  the  defensive,  for 
rea*  be  touched  upon  later.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  con- 

•KJeru.  ubhc   opinion,    particularly    among    the    farmers   of 

western  .  nada.  in  favour  of  free  trade  in  farm  implements  but  I 
submit,  .-nd  will  endeavor  to  prove,  that  this  opinion  has  been 
based  ui,on  false  premises,  due  to  a  political  and  newspaper  cam- 
paign over  the  St  fifteen  years,  or  more,  which  has  systematical- 
^misrepresented  the  position  of  the  agricultural  implement 
makers  of  this  country.  So  persistent  have  been  the  i!.e  state- 
ments made  that  they  have  long  ago  been  accepted  oy  a  large 
number  of  people  as  facts.  We  have  not  endeavored  in  the  past, 
to  any  large  extent,  to  t.neet  the  allegations  sown  broadcast, 
because  in  the  first  place,  they  seemed  too  grotesque  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  any  large  number  of  people,  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  agencies  spreading  them  were  too  numerous  for  us  to  hope  to 
offset  the  effect  of  their  propaganda.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
a  very  large  number  of  people  accept  anything  that  is  printr  «  as 
having  at  least  some  basis  of  fact. 

The  most  plausible  of  the  charges  which  have  been  freelv  made 
are  as  follows: — 

t•lSr"»JL*'K"'*^*''^'  Canadian  Implement  Companies  sold 
fieir  goods  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  at  home. 

tw!^nhe*°nri!.X'!I?'^*'*'."'*'°'"P?"''9"''  '^^^^  been  made  be- 
Snada!  implements  in  the  United  States  and  in 

Third,  foreign  and  domestic  drawbacks  have  been  described 
as  bonuses  to  Canadian  implement  .irms.  aescnoed 

Before  dealing  with  these  questions.  I  wish  to  say  that  many 
politicians  ai.  ^any  journals  who  have  circulated  these  stories 
have  had  indisputable  evidence  placed  in  their  hands  as  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  their  stattments;but.  lam  sorry  tosay,  they  were  unfair 
enough  to  prefer  to  make  their  point  rather  than  let  the  truth  be 
known.  In  this  they  ta^e  the  position  of  a  Senator  in  the  United 
btates  wnon.  a  friend  of  nine  heard  state  at  a  political  gathering 
of  farmers  that  a  large  implement  firm  in  the  United  States  so'd 
Its  machines  at  prices  in  Russia  so  far  below  the  prices  in  the 
I  n.ted  States  that  farmers  would  make  money  to  buy  them  there 
and  pay  the  freight  back.  My  friend,  who  was  .n  implement 
man.  who  knew  the  facts  and  who  knew  the  Sei.aor.  saw  him 
after  the  meeting  and  told  him  he  was  sorry  to  hear  him  irake  a 
^f.r'"Vr  ^f  ^'■°'"  '^'  ^'■"'^  ^"^  ^^^^  him  the  facts  .f  the 
YoTunnJll"  "f ^^  "'T^^.  «^'d-"Thafs  all  right,  old  man. 
You  know  the  implement  business  and  how  to  make  the  most  out 


I  told  the  farmers  what  will 


of  it.    I  know  the  political  game, 
get  votes:  to  hell  with  the  truth." 

Prices  of  Implementf  Lower  at  Home  than  Abroad 

My  Company  has  exported  machiius  to  practically  every  Rraiii- 
growing  country  in  the  world  for  well  over  thirty  years  and  wr 
have  never  d.  mg  that  time  »old  machines  in  fureign  countries  at 
as  low  prices  as  at  home. 

Australia  prrvides  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  with  Canada  in 
the  fnatter  of  farm  impN-Tients  prices  because  in  that  co.  ntry— 
and  in  that  country  alone  we  i-s.  the  same  system  ot  distribu- 
tion to  the  farmer  direct  throuKh  commissic.n  at;cnts.  as  in  Cana- 
da. Wc  submit  herewith,  marked  "Kxhibit  "B."  an  Australian 
retail  price  list  of  1913  and  retail  price  lists  for  Alberta  and  On- 
tario for  the  same  year.  (Exhibits  "C"  and  "D").  These  two 
Canadian  price  lists  give  the  lowest  and  the  highest  prices. 

We  could  give  retail  prices  for  the  same  year  in  Great  Britain, 
France.  Germany,  Russia  and  also  for  Argentina,  but.  because  of 
the  different  system  of  distribution  in  these  countries  there  are 
no  printed  lists  in  existence  to  substantiate  the  statement. 

For  years  the  implement  makers  of  the  United  States  were 
confronted  with  the  charge  that  they  s.jld  more  cheaply  in  foreign 
countries  than  at  home.    They  finally  appealed  to  their  Govern- 
ment to  instruct  their  Consular  Agents  in  various  countries  to 
report  officially  on  the  retail  prices  in  their  different  countries 
of  farm  implements  of  U.  S.  manufacture,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,   President  of   tl  -   International   Harvester  Co.   of 
America,  issued  a  pamphlet  on  Oecember  29th,  1911,  summarizing 
the  result  of  the  Government  investigation  and  report       He  says: 
I'The  results  of  our  Governmer't's  investigation  of  forr-'en 
prices    were   published    in    the    'Daily    Consular   ard    Trade 
/M''°of;o^    *"?"  P.""*  '"  ^^^  issue  of  February  2L'nil    l'»09. 
(No.  341,3):  prices  in  c;er many,  Denmark,  Sweden.  HunK..ry 
Russia  and  Siberia.  Marc  h  31st.  190«  'In'o.  3420)  ani  tho%  Jn 

?h'.^^'»^r^'"r/PlL"  ^:^'   ?'-*0^   ^^°-  3«0).     These        mn, 
show  that,  while  the  Am»ncan  farmer  was  buying  <  .e«-ft 
Self  Binder  for  about  8125.00.  the  same  machine  was  sold  in 
f^r  «on^'nn'"    ''j;"-^'^- 1,6;  in  France  for  8173.70;  in  Germany 
for  8203.00;  in  Denmark  fo.-  $167.50:  in  Sweden  for  8KK1  s:0 
in  South  Russia  for  8168.95;  in  North  Russia  for  8180.25  .md 
in  West  Siberia  for  8187.98.     So  also  as  to  Reapers,  Mower, 
and  Ka.es.    Furthermore,  the  wholesale  price  ch.ir -ed  and  re 
machin     "   '  ^'"*"'=^"  manufacturer  is  greater  in  the  exported 

We  have  no  doubt  your  Commission  could  secure  copit.  ^ 
these  Consular  Reports  and  compare  them  with  prices  prevailing 
m  Canada  at  that  time  The  result  will  be  to  prove  amplv  Hi 
assertion  we  have  made  that  prices  at  home  were  much  iowt= 
than  prices  abroad.  Moreover,  if  you  could  instruct  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioners  in  these  countries  to  report  on  the  pre-war 
retail  prices  of  machinery,  you  would  have  an  official  confirmation 


f  our  statement  that  our  prices  abroad  were  in  every  case  higher 
ihan  our  prices  at  home. 

Information  as  to  present  priics  show  that  the  difference 
has  tremendously  increased  since  the  war  in  favour  of  the  (  ana- 
dian  pri  c;  for  instance.  .1  (.-ft.  Hinijer.  with  «arricr.  sells  in 
England  I  .-day  for  $394. 5ti,  in  France  for  $940.80;  in  Argentine 
for  $400.00  and  in  Australia  for  $;}  10.33. 

'I  he  action  of  the  I  .S.  Ciovfrnnient  in  investigating  foreign 
priits  a.ul  publishing  them  in  t!uir  (  onsular  Official  Reports  put 
an  etTectue  stop  to  the  campaign  of  falsehood  in  regard  to  this 
matter  whith,  until  a  few  years  ago.  was  carried  on  in  the  'nited 
States  jii^t  as  strongly  as  it  is  still  carried  on  here.  One  of  the 
commonest  .statements  in  ihc  Western  Canadian  j.apers  during 
the  past  ton  or  fifteen  years  has  been  that  machines  were  sold  in 
Australia  much  cheaper  than  in  Western  Canada.  The  exhibits  we 
have  filed  will  show  how  far  from  the  truth  these  statements  were. 
A  Western  Australia  paper  some  years  ago  published  a  com- 
parison of  retail  prices  in  Australia  and  in  Western  Canada,  com 
plaining  bitterly  of  the  disadvantage  fheir  farmers  were  under 
through  the  much  higher  prices  they  were  forced  to  pay.  At 
that  time  I  checked  up  the  figures  given  and  found  'Jiey  were 
correct  in  both  countries,  thispaper  seeming  to  prefer  fa>. .  to  fiction. 
Greater  Percentage  of  Profits  Derived  from  Foreign  Business. 

Just  one  other  proof;  a  statement  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
verify  to  your  Commission  by  our  books,  if  you  desire.  In  the 
last  year  before  the  war,  in  volume  our  business  was: home  40%; 
foreign  GO^J  The  source  of  our  total  profits  for  the  year  is  renre- 
sented  by  the  following  percentages. 

Home  Trade 28. 1*/ 

fortiRH .'..,*.'.'.'  .'68l3% 

Investments 2.6'/ 

We  submit  that  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given  to  support  our 
statement  that  prices  abroad  were  greater  than  at  Home. 

During  the  war  the  British  Government  treated  implements  as 
munitions  of  war  and  furnished  transport  from  Canada  to  Eng- 
land. For  this  they  demanded  the  right  to  control  the  retail 
prices  at  which  implements  thus  transported  should  be  sold  to 
British  farmers.  In  1918.  the  last  year  of  the  war.  this  controlled 
price,  fixed  by  the  British  Government,  was  as  follows: — 

5'  Binder  with  transport  truck,  $301.73.  During  that  year 
the  same  implement  sold  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  for  $212.00; 
to  the  Manitoba  farmer  for  $220.50.  The  British  controlled  p.  ice 
for  a  5'  Mower  was  $107.07,  as  compared  with  a  cost  to  the 
Ontario  farmer  of  $81.00  and  to  a  Manitoba   farmer  of  $84.00. 

The  French  Government  also  controlled  prices  of  implements 
and  their  price  in  1918  (expressed  in  the  Canadian  equivalent  to 

6 


Jranc»)  for  a  5'  Binder,  wiilu.ut  transport  truck,  w...  $l.-.0  00  ati.l 
for  a  4^/  Mover  witli  Urop,H:r  Attachment.  $200.00:  for  ati  m' 
Dump  Rake.  IKMXK). 

A«  stated  above,  prices  in  luKl.ind  a.  I  ranco  arc  lelatively 
much  hiKher  now  thin  in  1«JIS.  l,„t  the  cvnanKP  is  nnw  ^  .  hi^h 
that  although  comparisons  at  present  arc  greatly  in  .uir  favour 
they  are  h.irdlv  fair. 

Proper  Comparison  Between  Canada  and  U.S.  Pric« 
mutt  be  bated  on  detail  Pri,;e«. 

The  relative  costs  of  implements  to  thv.  rain  grower^  in  the 
United  Staus  ind  Canada  have  heen  grossly  misn-,)rcscnted. 
The  grain  grower  is  interested  only  in  the  nt-iilprice.  Xe\  crthe- 
lesf,  nearly  all  the  comparisons  made  in  the  past  contrast  the 
M-nneapoiis  wholesale  prices  with  Winnipeg  wholesale  prices. 
To  realize  the  situation  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Canad"  n  ..nd  T.S.  practice  in  the  s.Ie  of 
machines.  In  Canada  w  ■  '  every  dollar's  worth  of  m  .  goods 
direct  to  the  consumer  ,,  -  igh  the  medium  of  a  commission 
agent.  We  fix  the  retail  p.  .ces.  which  are  u  >  iform  over  Inr^e  zones 
and  vary  .simply  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  freight  rate  from 
one  zone  to  another.  Our  goods  are  delivered  free  of  char^'e  at 
the   customer's   nearest   station. 

In  the  United  States  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  the  business 
is  done  through  dealers  who  buy  their  goo<Is  from  the  manu'ac- 
turers  and  who  fix  their  own  retail  prices.  Such  prices  v  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dealers'  judgment  as  to  w  hat  is  a  I'air  m.  :n  for 
expense  and  profit,  so  that  many  different  retail  prices  will  be 
found  in  the  same  State.  Secondly,  their  sales  are  made  based, 
to  quite  a  large  extent,  on  the  price  at  their  distributing  centres, 
the  customer  paying  local  freight. 

We  nend  that  a  proper  comparison  must  be  based  on  retail 
prices  i  that  retail  prices  of  States  such,  for  instance,  as  Wis- 
consin, southern  Minnesota  and  Illinois,  thickly  settled  and  con- 
tiguous to  implement  factories,  should  be  compared  with  Ontario 
prices,  whereas  our  Western  Province  prices  should  be  compared 
with  points  in  Northern  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas.  Montana. 
Idaho,  Washington,  California.  Texas,  etc. 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Sir  Thomas  White,  then 
Minister  of  Finance,  sent  a  special  Customs  ofTicial  into  Minnesota, 
Dakota  and  Montana  to  enquire  as  to  prices  and  this  officer's 
report  was  quoted  by  Sir  Thos.  White,  in  Pariiament  and  is  re- 
corded in  Hansard  of  April  30th.  1914.    {So.  70,  p.  3257). 

We  have  figures  of  our  own.  procured  by  having  sent  an  official 
of  the  Company  at  two  different  periods  over  this  ground  to 
secure  at  first  hand  retail  prices.    Our  figures  are  somewhat  more 
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favourable  than  those  secured  by  the  Customs'  official  who  natur- 
ally, on  such  a  mission,  was  inclined  to  quote  rather  the  lowest 
than  the  average  prices.  However,  we  are  quite  content  to  rest 
our  case  upon  the  official  figures  given  in  his  report  and  set  out 
in  the  above  mentioned  issue  of  Hansard. 

"  Grain  Growers'  Guide  "  makes  Misleading  Comparisons. 

On  April  1st,  1914,  the  "Grain  Growers'  Guide"  of  Winnipeg, 
published  an  article  on  comparative  prices  in  Winnipeg  and 
Minneapolis,  the  article,  as  usual,  being  highly  misleading.  On 
June  3rd,  1914,  we  wrote  a  letter  (attached  as  Exhibit  "E")  to 
the  Editor  of  the  "Grain  Growers'  Guide,"  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
of  their  price  comparisons,  quoting  at  length  the  information 
secured,  both  as  to  prices  by  the  Government  official  and  also  as 
to  comparative  freight  rates  and  analyzing  very  carefully  the 
diflference  in  retail  prices  as  disclosed  by  the  Customs'  Officer  in 
Fargo,  Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Devil's  Lake,  Lansford,  Minot, 
Gardiena,  Williston,  Havre,  Great  Falls,  Billings  and  corres- 
ponding points  across  the  Canadian  border. 

Summed  up,  the  analysis  will  show  the  price  of  an  8-ft.  Binder 
at  Fargo,  taking  account  of  the  different  equipment,  was  $9.50 
less  than  at  Winnipeg,  but  the  difference  in  freight  alone  accounts 
for  half  the  difference  in  price  and,  if  prices  had  been  given  in 
Minnesota,  near  the  Canadian  border,  the  difference  would  have 
been  considerably  reduced.  As  between  Valley  City  and  Morden, 
taking  the  extra  equipment  into  account,  the  difference  was  $7.00 
and  the  same  difference  applies  as  between  Devil's  Lake  and 
Pilot    Mound. 

Comparing  Minot  and  Lansford  with  Virden,  Reston,  Napinka, 
and  Melita,  when  the  difference  in  equipment  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  farmers  near  these  Canadian  towns  have  an  ad 
vantage  over  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Minot  and  Lansford, 
of  $3.00  per  Binder.  Therefore,  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer 
in  all  Southern  and  Central  Manitoba  is  but  very  slightly  more 
than  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  to  the  South  of 
them.  Certainly  the  average  difference  is  not  equal  to  the  average 
difference  in  the  freight  rates. 

The  price  at  Williston,  North  Dakota,  compared  with  Regina, 
Weyburn  or  any  other  place  within  the  large  radius  of  Regina,  was 
$7.00  higher  than  at  Canadian  points,  or  the  amount  of  the  full 
value  of  the  extra  equipment. 

The  price  of  an  8-ft.  Binder  at  Havre  and  Billings,  Montana, 
was  $22.00  greater  than  the  price  of  an  8-ft.  Binder  at  Maple 
Creek,  directly  north;  $29.00  greater  taking  into  account  the 
extra  equipment  on  the  Canadian  side. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Saskatchewan  farmer 


buys  his  Binder  cheaper  than  the  farmer  south  of  him,  in  North 
Dakota  or  in  Montana. 

Comparing  Grand  Falls,  Montana,  the  farthest  point  west 
quoted  by  the  Government  official,  with  all  of  Alberta  and  taking 
into  account  the  extra  equipment  with  the  Crnadian  Binder, 
there  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  Binder  of  $27.0o! 

The  Truth  about  Drawbacks. 

Our  Company  are  in  receipt  of  certain  drawbacks  of  duty  in 
regard  to  goods  for  both  export  and  home  trade  and  we  are 
constantly  attacked  by  a  section  of  the  press  on  the  ground  that 
wearereceivmg  bounty  or  that  we  are  receiving  free  raw  mat- 
erials. Both  statements  are  wrong  but  are  calculated  to  arouse 
prejudice  and  are  used  for  that  purpose. 

On  our  goods  for  export  we  receive  a  drawback  of  99%  of  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  materials  which  can  be  shown  in  the 
completed  implement.  Much  time  is  occupied  in  preparing 
necessary  schedules,  in  proving  shipment,  etc.,  and  usually  at  least 
eighteen  months  pass  after  we  have  paid  the  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment before  it  comes  back  to  us  again,  without  interest.  The  loss 
of  interest  and  the  expense  of  collection  reduce  the  effective  draw- 
back to  less  than  90%.  Moreover  we  do  not  get  any  drawback 
upon  duty  paid  on  materials  for  the  plant  or  on  machinery  with 
which  the  goods  are  produced ;  or  on  coal,  coke,  fuel  oil,  lubricating 
oil,  belting,  toolage  and  many  other  items  of  expense,  so  that 
duty  does  enter  quite  materially  into  the  cost  even  of  our  export 
materials. 

This  drawback  was  increased  some  thirty  years  ago  from  90% 
to  99%  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  manufacture  our  foreign 
goods  in  Canada  and  compete  with  U.S.  makers.  Prior  to  this 
adjustment,  our  Company  had  decided  to  manufacture  its  foreign 
goods  in  the  United  States  and  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  Tonawanda  for  that  purpose.  The  drawback,  therefore 
IS  not  a  bounty  but  simply  a  refund  of  part  of  the  duty  on  the 
materials  in  order  to  put  the  Canadian  manufacturer  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  abroad  with  the  U.S.  manufacturer. 

The  domestic  drawback  is  different  and  it  was  first  introduced 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  in  1907,  when  he  reduced  the  duty  on 
Binders  and  Mowers  from  20%  to  17^%.  On  the  valuations 
then  existing  for  the  importation  of  complete  machines,  this 
meant  a  reduction  in  duty  on  a  Binder  of  about  $2.50  and  on  a 
Mower  of  about  50c  and  Mr!  Fielding,  to  help  the  Canadian 
manufacturer,  arranged  a  drawback  of  duty  on  a  portion  of 
the  materials,  namely,  rolled  iron,  roiled  steel,  and  pig  iron  used 
m  the  manufacture  of  Mowing  Machines,  Reapers,  Harvesters, 
Binders  and  attachments  for  Binders  for  home  consumption. 


Every  Advantage  in  TarilBF  Regulations  Transmitted  to  Farmer. 

This  action  came  as  a  surprise  and  was  announced  a  short  time 
after  we  had  issued  our  price  lists  for  that  year.  Recognizing  that 
it  would  result  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  a  Binder,  we  decided  to 
give  the  whole  advantage  of  the  drawback  to  our  customers.  At 
that  time  we  were  selling  more  than  half  our  Binders  in  Western 
Canada  and  we  decided  to  give  the  whole  advantage  to  the  West 
and  issued  a  supplementary  list  (Exhibit  "F")  reducing  Binders 
in  the  different  sizes  from  $2.00  to  $5.00.  This  has  been  the  basis 
of  our  Binder  price  ever  since  and  the  Western  farmer  has  had  the 
full  benefit  of  the  domestic  drawback. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  price  list  referred  to: 
"This  rebate  will  lessen  the  cost  of  the  above  machines  quite 
materially,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  o.  the  reduction  in 
duty.  After  careful  consideration,  we  have  decided  to  erant 
to  our  customers  the  full  advantage  of  this  refund  and  are 
aijplying  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  in  the  reduction  of 
Binder  prices  in  the  above  Provinces.  These  reductions  are  to 
apply  to  all  sales  of  Binders  for  use  in  1907,  and,  where  orders 
or  settlements  have  been  taken  at  list  prices,  a  re-adjustment 
must  be  made  at  the  new  price  basis. 

At  this  point  I  may  say  that  it  has  always  been  our  practice 
to  transmit  to  the  farmer  every  advantage  which  we  receive  in 
tariff  regulations.  In  1915,  when  the  7/^%  war  tax  was  placed 
upon  importations,  materials  for  Binders  and  Mowers,  as  well  as 
the  completed  machines  were  specifically  exempt.  We  raised 
the  prices  of  all  other  implements  to  cover  tlie  increased  duty; 
we   left   Binders  and    Mowers   unchanged. 

The  present  Finance  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Drayton  in  the  last 
revision  of  the  tariff,  where  the  tariff  on  practically  all  classes  of 
implements  was  substantially  reduced,  extended  the  rebate  sys- 
tem to  apply  to  30%  of  the  duty  on  an  additional  line  of  imple- 
ments and  also  arranged  for  a  special  freight  rate  to  the  West  to 
help  offset  the  reduction  in  duty  on  the  complete  machine.  Again 
we  recognized  this  effort  to  reduce  the  costs  and  issued  our  price 
lists  showing  a  reduction  equivalent  to  the  rebate  of  duty  and 
the  reduction  in  freight.  Unfortunately  the  general  trend  of  costs 
made  it  necessary  for  us  a  short  time  after  to  raise  our  prices  but 
the  reduction  in  cost  was  a  consideration  in  fixing  our  prices. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  misrepresentation  we  have 
had  to  contend  with  for  years  over  the  drawback  question,  we 
file  as  an  exhibit  "G,"  two  editorials  from  the  "Forest  Free  Press" 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  (Exhibit  "H")  written  by  me  to  a  Member 
of  Pariiament  who  asked  for  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  editorials. 
The  Tariff  on  Implements. 

No  other  line  of  manufacture  has  been  so  frequently  subject  to 
revision  of  customs  duties  as  agricultural  implements,  as  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  show. 


In  1867  implements  were  free  if  im{x>rted  by  agricultural  so- 
cieties, with  a  15%  ad  valorem  duty  when  otherwise  imported. 

In  1879  duty  was  increased  to  25%. 

In  1883  the  duty  was  further  increased  to  35%. 

In  1894  Reapers,  Binders,  Mowers,  Horse-Rakes.  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Drills  and  Plows  were  reduced  to  20%. 

In  1897  Cream  Separators,  which  had  formerly  been  subject  to 
20%  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  Grain  Grinders,  Pulpers,  En- 
silage Cutters  and  Hay  Tedders  were  reduced  to  25%;  Manure 
Spreaders  to  20%. 

In  1906  Binders,  Reapers  and  Mowers  were  reduced  to  17H%. 

In  1914,  Reapers,  Binders  and  Mowers  were  reduced  to  \2]^%. 

In  1919  Horse  Rakes,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Drills,  Manure 
Spreaders  were  reduced  to  15%;  Plows  to  17/^%;  Grain  Grinders, 
Pulpers,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Tedders  to  20%. 

From  February  12th,  1915,  until  June  6th,  1919,  all  imple- 
ments except  Binders,  Reapers  and  Mowers  were  subject  to  the 
war  ta."  of  7?^%,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tariff. 

Countries  with  Protective  Tariff  have  Cheapest  Implements. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  statement  we  indicated  the 
tremendous  stimulus  which  the  early  high  duties  in  implements 
had  given  to  the  formation  of  implement  companies  in  Canada. 
While  none  of  these  companies  were  permanently  successful, 
except  a  few  who  entered  the  foreign  trade,  there  has  always  been 
a  very  strong  local  competition  in  agricultural  implements.  From 
our  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  prices  of  implements  in  many 
countries,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  local  competition 
is  a  much  more  important  factor  in  establishing  low  prices  than 
the  customs  tariff.  Many  countries  with  no  duty  whatever  on 
agricultural  implements  prior  to  the  war  paid  the  highest  prices 
for  their  implements,  while  countries  like  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  under  a  protective  tariff,  had  the  cheapest  implements  in 
the  world. 

There  is  a  striking  example  of  this  fact  in  Canada  in  the  relative 
price  of  a  Cream  Separator,  which  since  1897  has  been  on  the 
free  list,  and  a  Mower  which  has  always  been  protected.  To  a 
large  extent  the  farmers  of  Canada  have  imported  theirSeparators, 
whereas  their  Mowers  have  been  almost  always  made  in 
Canada.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  companies 
manufacturing  separators  in  Canada,  and  these  have  had  the  effect 
of  lowering  prices  considerably,  yet  to-day  in  Ontario,  a  500-lb. 
Separator — the  standard  size — sells  for  8105.00  and  a  5-ft. 
Mower  for  $97.03.  The  Separator  costs  considerably  less  to 
build  than  the  Mower,  as  we  who  make  both  know  well  and  as 
any  intelligent  farmer  will  readily  concede  after  examining  the 
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two  machines;  yet  the  Separator  sells  for  the  greater  price.  Com- 
petition in  Mowers  has  been  extremely  keen  all  the  years  and  the 
margin  of  profit  is  very  small,  whereas  competition  in  Separators, 
being  largely  with  the  importers,  is  not  so  keen,  and  therefore 
enables  us  to  secure  a  larger  margin  of  profit.  Had  there  been  no 
local  manufacture  of  Separators,  we  have  no  doubt  they  would 
to-day,  as  they  did  before  local  manufacturers  came  into  the 
business,  sell  for  double  the  price  of  a  Mower;  in  fact,  when  we 
began  their  manufacture  they  were  selling  for  considerably  more 
than  double. 

Other  Countries  Anxious  to  have  Implement  Makers  while 
Canadian  Farmers  try  to  drive  them  away. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  our  farmers  are  trying  to  drive  imple- 
ment makers  out  of  Canada,  the  farmers  of  every  country  where 
there  are  no  local  manufacturers,  are  anxious  to  have  them. 
Australia  has  just  revised  its  tariff  on  implements,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  home  manufacture.  For  many  years  there 
was  no  duty  on  Binders,  Mowers,  Rakes,  and  Harrows.  A  special 
tax  was  applied  during  the  war  and  the  new  Act  brought  on  a  few 
months  ago  provides  for  duties  that  amount  in  dollars  on  each 
implement  as  follows: — 

Binders $90.00 

Mowers 30.00 

Hay  Dump  Rakes 17.25 

Disc  Harrows 22  00 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drills 65.00 

The  purpose  of  this  tariff  is  frankly  admitted  to  be  largely 
prohibitory  for  the  encouragement  of  local  manufacture.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  no  makers  in  Australia  of  either  Mowers  or 
Binders  and  it  will  be  years  before  Australia  can  do  "  ithout  the 
importation  of  these  machines;  yet  they  apparently  value  local 
manufacture  highly  enough  to  pay  these  duties,  which  are  far 
greater  than  any  which  have  ever  been  applied  to  implements  in 
Canada. 

Efficient  Method  of  Distribution  ofisets  Tariff  Charges. 

We  readily  admit  that  it  costs  more  money  to  build  implements 
in  Canada  under  the  protective  system  than  it  does  in  the  United 
States,  but  our  more  direct  and  cheaper  method  of  distribu- 
tion, we  maintain,  has  minimized  the  extra  cost  to  the  consumer 
very  considerably,  while  at  the  same  t.me,  we  hold  that  there  is  no 
more  efhcient  method  of  distribution  anywhere  in  the  world,  or 
one  that  gives  better  or  fuller  service  to  the  farmer.  The  cost  of 
the  tariff  to  the  grain  grower  has  been  exaggerated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  heavy  burden  upon  agriculture, 
unnecessarily  retarding  progress.  It  is  easy  to  show  how  absurd 
statements  of  this  character  are,  particularly  when  they  go  to 
the  length  of  saying,  as  they  have  in  recent  years,  that  this  tariff 
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on  the  implements  of  procuction  has  actually  reduced  the  acreage 
sown.  We  have  prepared  figures  to  show  the  relation  of  the  duty 
on  Binders  to  an  average  acre  of  grain  in  V.estern  Canada,  sup- 
posing (which  is  not  the  case)  that  full  advantage  were  taken  of 
the  duty  in  fixing  prices. 

By  investigation  made  through  five  of  our  Western  Branch 
Houses,  we  find  the  average  life  of  a  Binder  in  Western  Canada 
to  be  8  J/^  years,  and  the  average  number  of  acres  cut  yearly  175. 
In  1915  the  initial  cost  of  a  Binder  was  $170.00.  Spare  parts 
during  its  average  life  time  cost  864.70.  This  gives  a  total  of 
$234.70,  less  the  value  of  the  discarded  machine,  ?ay,  $22.50,  or  a 
net  cost  of  $212.20. 

In  1919  the  first  cost  of  the  Binder  had  nsen  to  $267.00,  or  a 
total  cost,  with  the  other  items  considered,  of  $309.20,  making 
the  average  cost  of  the  Binder  in  1915, 14  3  lOc  per  acre  per  annum 
and  in  1919,  20  9/lOc  per  acre,  or  about  one  cent  per  bushel  for 
the  average  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains. 

The  duty  on  a  Binder  in  1915  was  $17.50,  v.hich  equals  1  1/lOc 
per  acre  per  annum.  In  1919  the  duty  was  $25  or  1 A  c.  per  acre. 
Tariff  does  not  retard  Progress  of  Agriculture. 
Another  calculation.  The  following  table  represents  an  or- 
dinr^y  equipment  for  an  average  160  acre  farm  and  the  duty 
represented  (the  same  implements  would,  of  course,  handle  a 
larger  acreage) : — 

Machine  Duty 

Gang  Plow $11 .  10 

Spike  Tooth  Harrow 3.30 

Scuffler 180 

Disc  Harrow 6.00 

Spring  Tooth  Cultivator 9. 60 

Disc  Drill 16.95 

Com  Cultivator 13  05 

Com  Binder 25.00 

Manure  Spreader 27.00 

Mower 9.62 

Horse  Rake 6. 75 

Binder 25.00 

Wagon       20  60 

$175  77 
Implements  at  all  properly  cared  for  will  last  on  the  average  in 
Canada,  ten  years,  so  that,  allowing  for  manufacturers  taking 
every  dollar  in  duty  that  they  can,  we  have  an  extra  cost  per 
year  of  $17.50  Assuming  an  annual  crop  of  100  acres  and  an 
average  yield  of  all  kinds  of  erain  of  17J/^  bushels  to  the  acre,  this 
duty  would  add  to  the  co^  "  producing  the  grain  one  cent  a 
bushel.  We  maintain,  foi  isons  given  earlier  in  this  state- 
ment, that  there  is  no  such  extra  cost  but,  assuming  that  there 
were,  can  it  be  seriously  suggested  that  the  extra  cost  of  one  cent 
a  bushel  has  any  influence  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
Canada? 
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The  Ohio  State  University  recently  conducted  an  investigation 
to  show  the  average  life  of  implements,  housed  and  not  housed 
and  have  published  the  following  results:—  ' 

<4TBmAai  Lira  .^'hen    Not 

Cultivator •""!?"*  ''°"««*l 

Com  Planter [ \i       I 

Binder \l       I 

Disc  Harrow |?       l 

Dump  Rake ,,5       S^. 

Side  Delivery  Rake {,       «*» 

Drill }2       8 

Plow 1       «H 

Hay  Loader \i       ? 

Manure  Spreader ;,       i 

Mower...   }2       ^ 

Wagon :::::::::;::::::::::;  22    I 

These  figures  were  obtained  by  a  questionnaire  sent  to  two 
hundred  Iowa  farmers  and  represent  the  farmers'  own  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  care  of  implements.  We  cannot  help  suggesting 
that  if  the  journals  who  have  been  so  busy  on  the  tariff  question  in 
the  alleged  mterests  of  the  grain  growers,  had  applied  the  same 
energy  to  education  in  th.  care  of  their  implements  and  their 
proper  housing,  they  would  have  been  doing  their  readers  an  im- 
mensely greater  service  than  in  agitating  against  a  duty,  which 
only  amounts  at  the  outside  in  a  cost  to  the  farmer  of  one  cent 
a  bushel  for  grain  produced. 

Tariflf  not  a  "Special  Privilege" 

There  is  probably  no  more  effective  or  more  commonly  used 
argument  against  the  tariff  than  that  of  "special  privilege,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  charge  that  the  tariff  is  class  legislation,  designed 
to  make  a  few  manufacturers  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  General 
community.  The  protective  tariff  was  first  instituted  under  the 
term  "National  Policy"  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  to  t  .o  advantage 
of  the  people  at  large,  the  charge  of  "special  privilege"  will  have 
some  force. 

Is  it  not  self-evident  that  there  is  no  monetary  privilege  en- 
joyed  by  manufacturers  generally  under  the  tariff  as  our  manu- 
facturers as  a  class  make  no  more  money  than  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  although  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
equal  the  United  States  manufacturers  in  ability,  courage  and 
mitiative.     Speaking  for  the  Company  I  represent,  I  say  most 
emphatically  that  any  privilege  the  tariff  has  conferred  upon  us 
r  .s  not  been  m  the  direction  of  making  -,-  .ney.   The  same  capital, 
backed  by  the  same  men  who  have  conducted  the  business  since 
Its  infancy-70  years  ago-would  have  made  quite  as  much  money 
had  their  efforts  been  devoted  to  building  up  this  business  in  the 
United  States.     The  tariff  has  conferred  this  privilege;  that  it 
has  enabled  those  connected  with  the  Industry  to  invest  their 
money  and  live  their  lives  in  Canada,  a  privilege  greatly  appre- 
ciated.    So  far  as  the  Massey-Harris  Co.  is  concerned,  even 
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today,  p!  ring  no  other  consideration  in  the  scales  but  that  of 
money-making,  we  should  he  quite  prepared  to  have  the  tariff 
taken  off  our  implements  if  at  the  same  time  it  were  tiken  off 
everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  producing  them,  in  fact, 
considering  how  large  our  fo-ien  trade  is  in  proportion  to  the 
whole,  we  honestly  oelieve  v  .  jould  make  more  money  under 
such  a  free  trade  condition  than  we  are  making  at  the  present  time. 
Massey.Harris  would  be  as  well  off  under  Free  Trade. 
On  August  14,  1917.  following  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
tariff  situation  and  its  effect  upon  our  Company,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  our  Directors  and  placed 
upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Board: 

,.  "'V^""_,*'"'  discussion  on  the  tariff  situation  followed  and 
the  I  resident  submitted  figures  illustrating  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  on  our  business,  and.  while  the  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that,  given  free  materials,   machinery  and  all  other  articles 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  and  the  oner.ition 
of  our  plants,  we  would  be  as  well  off  with  free  agricultural 
implements,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  make  a  statement 
of  any  kind  at  present  with  regard  to  the  position,  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  political  situation  and  the  feeling  that  the 
effect  of  practically  free  trade  on  other  Canadian  manufactur- 
ing industries  might  be  different  from  its  effect  on  ourselves." 
Our  reasons  for  not  giving  publicity  to  our  views  were  several. 
First,  we  had  no  desire  to  see  the  present  situation  changed.    The 
consideration  of  the  matter  was  brought  about  by  a  desire  .j 
know  what  effect  the  free  trade  policy  of  the  Grain  Growers 
would  have  upon  our  business.     The  investigation  satisfied  us 
that,  owing  to  our  peculiar  position  in  having  a  business  about 
half  domestic  and  half  foreign,  we  could  make  as  much  money 
under  the  Grain  Growers'  proposal  as  at  present.    We  were  smart- 
ing then  under  the  vicious  attacks  made  upo.i  us  as  a  Company  in 
connection  with  the  tariff  and  we  seriously  considered  whether 
we  ought  to  declare  our  position.    But,  because  we  knew  it  would 
work  a  hardship  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  other  100  implement 
companies    in    the   Dominion— most  of  whom  had   no  foreign 
trade— and  a  hardship  also  upon  other  manufacturers  supplying 
us  with  materials,  and,  more  particularly  because  of  its  possible 
effect  upon  the  welfare  of  our  own  workmen,  we  decided  not  to 
make  our  conclusions  p-    'ic.    We  are  doing  so  now.  not  to  suggest 
that  we  favour  free       »de  in  implements— we  are  absolutely 
opposed  to  it— but  to  show  that  our  opposition  to  the  policy  is  not 
actuated    by   selfish    interests. 

In  the  Best  Interest  of  Canada  we  urge  a  more  Stable  Tariff. 

To  sum  up,  we  would  express  our  belief  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  Canada  that  the  tariff  on  implements  should  not  be 
lowered  further.  Duties  range,  at  present,  from  12J^%  to  20%; 
under  present  circumstances  they  are  not  equal  to  a  revenue 
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tariflf  and  are  considerably  below  the  duties  designed  to  give 
protection  to  industries  generally. 

^ye  urge  the  necessity  of  more  stability  in  the  customs  tariff 
on  implements  than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  for  the  following 
reason.  Some  years  ago  a  number  of  very  fine  branch  factories 
of  U.  S.  implement  companies  were  established  in  Canada.  If 
the  tariff  on  implements  had  been  more  stable,  we  should  have 
had  many  more  such  branch  factories  erected  in  Canada  during 
ihe  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  factories  which  will  supply 
implements  for  the  needs  of  Western  Canada  ten  or  fifteen  years 
hence  have  yet  to  be  built  and  .he  tariif  policy  on  implements  will 
determine  whether  such  factories  will  be  built  in  Canada  or  in  the 
middle  Western  States. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Free  Trade  would  immediately  drive 
our  Company  out  of  Canada  but  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  to 
any  thinking  person  that  under  free  trade  the  requirements  of 
Western  Canada  in  implements  would  ultitrately  be  supplied  by 
factories  in  the  middle  Western  States,  where  they  wo  ild  be  close 
to. their  raw  materials  and  closer  to  their  market  than  in  Ontario 
and  we  protest  most  vigorously,  on  behalf  of  our  employees, 
against  a  policy  which  a  few  years  hence,  may  impose  upon  thein 
the  necessity  either  of  giving  up  their  occupation  or  being  forced 
to  migrate  with  the   ndustry  to  the  United  States  and  we  subuiit 
that  there  is  nothing  extreme  in  the  suggestion  that  this  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable  if  implements  are  put  on  the  free  list. 
No  Justification  for  Discrimination  against  Implement  Makers. 
We  have  shown  in  our  statement  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
any  discrimination  against  agricultural  implement  makers.   They 
have  already,  in  the  interests  of    class  legislation,  been  discri- 
mmated  against  in  neariy  every  tariff  revision  and  it  is  time,  in  the 
interest  of  the  industry  and  of  the  farmers  of  Canada  as  well, 
that  the  customs  tariff  on  implements  should  be  allowed  a  period 
free  from  change. 

We  further  sincerely  believe  that  the  Western  farmers  would  not 
receive  the  advantage  which  some  of  them  expect  if  the  tariff  were 
removed  as  the  Western  Provinces  would  naturally  fall  into  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  prices  and  general  conditions  as  now  exists 
in  the  more  remote  States  of  the  Republic,  such  as  trie  Dakotas 
Montana,  Washington, Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  California,  Texas,  etc! 
In  conclusion  may  I  express  the  conviction  that  the  only  sane 
course  for  this  country  to  pursue  is  to  produce,  not  only  the  fruit 
of  the  soil  but  also  the  manufactured  goods  which  it  needs  and 
thus  to  conserve  its  wealth  for  itself.    The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy 
is  surely  more  apparent  than  ever  during  these  days  when  we 
have  to  cope  with  a  serious  situation  in  exchange,  a  depreciated 
currency  and  an  adverse  balance  of  trade. 


— Thomas  Findley. 
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